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CREAM COLORED WARE, AND STAFFORD- 
SHIRE FIGURES 

Earthenware made of white or ivory- 
tinted clay was first given the name of 
cream colored ware by Thomas Astbury, 
who, about 1725, was a potter at Lane 
Delph, England. He introduced ground 
flint with the native white clay and thus 
obtained a greatly improved ware, which 
a little later was manufactured by many 
of the foremost establishments in England. 
Soon after the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Josiah Wedgwood made further 
improvements in this body and christened 
it Queen's Ware. In France, where its 
manufacture was afterwards introduced, it 
was known as terre de pipe, or faience line. 
Cream colored ware, similar to the English, 
was first manufactured in the United States 
about 1770 and has continued a staple 
product of the American factories to the 
present day, the name being abbreviated 
into the trade term "C. C." ware. 



STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURE 

THE VIRGIN MARY 

About 1820 

In 1762 Josiah Wedgwood made for 
Queen Charlotte a breakfast service of the 
finest cream colored ware, which he had 
brought to great perfection, and shortly 
afterwards executed an order which he re- 
ceived from her for a complete table ser- 
vice of the same character. He gave to this 
product the name of Queen's Ware and re- 
ceived the appointment of "Potter to her 
Majesty." This Queen's Ware is well 
represented in American collections, the 
best known variety being entirely devoid 
of colored decorations, the ornamentation 
consisting of basket borders and openwork 
sides. Another variety of his cream ware 
was painted in colored designs and some of 
it was decorated with transfer printing 





STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURE 

WELLINGTON 

About 1820 
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in black or other tints by Sadler and Green of Liverpool, the same designs 
which are found on the Liverpool Delft tiles being in some instances em- 
ployed (see Art Primer on Tin Enameled Pottery, under English Delft). 
Many of Wedgwood's printed cream ware table plates, in material, form and 
embellishment, bear a close resemblance to the similar productions of the 
Herculaneum Pottery of Liverpool, and it is often difficult to distinguish the 
one from the other, in the absence of marks. But as a rule, the Wedgwood 
ware bears the name of the maker impressed in the paste. Numerous char- 
acteristic examples of Wedgwood's Queen's Ware may be seen in the collection 
of this Museum. 

Many of the patterns produced by Wedgwood are identical with those 
of the Leeds pottery, suggesting the employment of the same molds. 




STAFFORDSHIRE GROUP 

THE SACRIFICE 

Cream Ware in Colors, made about 1820 



Staffordshire potters have produced numerous statuettes, or figures and 
groups, in this body, representing scenes from the Scriptures, effigies of well- 
known personages, and portraying mythological, allegorical, historical, and 
satirical subjects. The best of these figures were modeled by Ralph and 
Enoch Wood, from the beginning to the end of the eighteenth century. The 
Museum collections contain some excellent examples of the later period, from 
about 1820 to 1850, including a rare sacrificial group, a full length figure of 
Wellington and a seated figure of the Virgin. Crude and homely as these 
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sculptures are, they are not entirely devoid of historical value, as illustrating 
the conscientious efforts of the uncultured English potters to provide instruc- 
tion and entertainment for the common people, by imitating in earthenware 
the beautiful porcelain figures produced a little earlier at the Bow, Chelsea, 
and Derby factories. Some of these more humble ceramic works possess con- 
siderable merit in the modeling and particularly in the excellence of their 
coloring. Many collectors have turned their attention to this class of cream- 
ware, good examples of which are becoming rarer every year. 



WOOD CARVINGS 

The Museum possesses fairly representative collections of wood carvings, 
European and Oriental. One of the oldest in the collection is a panel which 
is claimed to have been taken from an old church in Antwerp, Belgium, an 

example of early sixteenth cen- 
tury workmanship. The subject 
is The Adoration of the Magi. 
This interesting carving meas- 
ures 28 by 35 inches. It has 
been bequeathed to the Muse- 
um by Mr. Dalton Door, the 
late Curator (Museum No. 
'01-115). 

Several fine panels of Ital- 
ian and Spanish workmanship of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries may also be seen in the 
collection and some elaborately 
and exquisitely carved bas-reliefs 
purchased at the Centennial 
Exhibition represent the best 
achievements of the modern 
Swiss wood carvers. One of 
these is a framed panel represent- 
ing the Entry of Maximilian into 
Vienna, carved by F. Unterber- 
ger, of Innsbruck, Austrian Ty- 
rol. In the background is a 
view of the city. In the fore- 
ground are warrior hosts, both 
cavalry and infantry, with 
Maximilian as the central figure. 
A second panel, by the 
same artist, shows an interior 
scene with twelve figures, en- 
titled "A Tyrolese Dance." 




JAPANESE WOOD CARVING 

By Maruya Takumis 

About 1780 



